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followed by fireworks. But I felt then that all was not well in France.
I came away with a feeling that something was wrong. Even in
arrangements for our hospitality, which were most generous, the
organisation was constantly breaking down. The exhibition was a
fine one, but it was a long way behind its time-table and appallingly
incomplete.

The French are a brilliant people, imaginative and artistic.
But they have not learned efficiency in the modern sense: that is
half their charm. But when they have to stand up to a ruthless
enemy 100 per cent efficient, this is a serious handicap.

I think the Inter-Parliamentary Union presents great possibilities
in the immediate future. Parliaments are very much on their trial:
their construction and methods of election vary from country to
country. The more their elected members can meet and exchange
views, the more hope there will be for both political and economic
co-operation. Personal contact between the representatives of
the democracies cannot but promote good understanding between
nations.

During 1938 the European situation grew steadily worse.
Looking back over the events of that year it is amusing to come across
a speech made by me at the Bethnal Green branch of the League of
Nations Union. This speech received rather unexpected publicity
in the Press, and I venture to quote the report as it appeared in the
Manchester Guardian of 21 st January, 1938: "This is the most critical
period in the League's history. Some of its supporters are losing
faith. It took six centuries to build up the British Parliament as
it is to-day, and it is still far from perfect. Other countries have
tried to copy our parliamentary institutions in a hurry and have
failed, and I am by no means depressed with the position. I am
convinced that Anthony Eden is a real believer in the League and
what it stands for. If he will take his courage in both hands and
give the League at its next meeting a real lead, he can rely on the
backing of myself and my friends."

I should have thought no one could have taken exception to
these remarks. Actually they were made at a non-political meeting
with no desire to promote controversy. But they aroused the fury
of Viscount Castlerosse, who, in the Daily Express of 24th January,
wrote a flamboyant four-column attack on my speech. After
quoting my reference to Eden, he uttered this solemn warning,
"Let Mr. Eden beware, for since the days of Scylla and Charybdis
there has been nothing quite so dangerous as the political friendship
of Sir Percy Harris and his friends."

I would have hardly thought the incident worth recording,
except for the strange coincidence that in less than a month Anthony
Eden's resignation was in the hands of the Prime Minister.